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the British were amazed at the marvelous effi- 
ciency of our baby food plants, and the meteoric 
growth of consumer acceptance of these products. 
Indeed, much the same sentiments were expressed by 
a number of our own food scientists who visited the 
Gerber plant during the course of the recent IFT meet- 
ing held at Grand Rapids. Only last week the writer, 
along with a hundred other members of the local IFT 
group, was privileged to tour the approximately 20 to 
25 acres of plants of the Crown Cork & Seal Company 
here in Baltimore. Many of us living every day with 
these modern miracles of production, sometimes over- 
look their significance. Actually without such plants 
as these, there would not be, nor could there be, an 
America as it is today. Without the basic force of 
free competition to drive men on to greater accom- 
plishments, there could be no such plants. That, of 
course, is the basic reason why the next few months 
are so all important to each and every American. That 
is the reason why we should make doubly sure we are 
properly registered, so that in November we can exer- 
cise the privilege of voting for those we believe will 
preserve a competitive America. 

But getting back to the subject. One of the most 
striking features of the American system, is that in 
most lines the little fellow is enabled to compete with 
the iarger companies. This is especially true of the 
cann ng industry, and that fact is a tribute to the 
cann ng machinery folks. Pea canning, at this writ- 
ing, s in full swing-in all important areas. Visitors 
will ind one line, two line, and multiple line plants, all 
prod: cing efficiently, the same high quality. The ex- 
tepti ns are growing smaller and smaller in number. 
In ec: nning there remains one important obstacle to 
eflici: ney—the whims of Mother Nature. The genius 
of ov equipment manufacturers notwithstanding, it 
seem: hardly likely man will ever devise machinery 
‘o th vart her, although it has been done with some 
‘ucce s on field crops. Even so, canners are learning 


. OMPETITION—It’s not surprising to learn that 
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to cooperate with her, and to accept her decisions with 
respect. Those who do not, those who refuse to pass 
up a field when Mother Nature dictates otherwise, will 
not long remain in the competitive picture. Those 
decisions are facing pea canners every day now in all 
important canning areas. 


CROPS — Canners of all commodities anxiously 
watching the progress of crops, will be interested in a 
release just received from the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations describing the 
plague of locusts in the Middle East: 

“Peacetime international action on an _ unprece- 
dented scale is taking place this week in the Middle 
East where a plague of Desert Locusts such as has not 
been seen in a hundred years (even including the dev- 
astating invasions of Iran and Pakistan in 1951) is 
threatening the entire food supply of agricultural 
countries from Africa through Asia Minor to Asia. 

“Beginning as a limited, although potentially epi- 
demic, danger in a small area of East Africa, the 
plague has spread with dramatic rapidity since the 
beginning of the year. By the first week of May the 
locusts had travelled thousands of miles and were 
spreading over extensive areas of French Somaliland, 
Eritrea, the Sudan, Aden, Yemen, Saudi Arabia, 
Oman, Kuwait, Jordan, Egypt, Israel, Syria, Iraq, 
Iran, and Pakistan. In some of these countries serious 
breeding was going on, which means that a new gen- 
eration of young locusts will soon be on hand threaten- 
ing the cotton and grain of the Nile Delta on the one 
side and the rice fields of India on the other.” 


FAO, says the release, is spending a half million 
dollars, and that represents but 5 percent of the total 
being spent by individual governments in an effort to 
save this “one quarter of the world” from starvation. 
Canners who have had their own serious troubles with 
aphids, thrips, corn borer, ear worm, blight, and what 
not, can appreciate more than others the plight of 
these people. 
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ALASKA COLD DRINK, a syrup base for soft drinks, is now 
appearing in a handy re-use decanter pint bottle with redesigned 
label as show, according to the Halben Food Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., St. Louis, Missouri. In addition to improving package and 
label, the quality of the drink has also been enhanced, the com- 
pany points out. The cold drink is available in six flavors which 
include Imitation Grape, Lime Flavor, Imitation Cherry, Imita- 
tion Raspberry, Imitation Strawberry and Orange Flavor. No 
sugar is needed, simply mix one part of the syrup with six parts 
of ice water for a delicious beverage, the company recommends. 
The decanter makes a handy refrigerator bottle for water, juice Gs 
or other liquids. Duraglas bottles supplied by Owens-Illinois / 
Glass Company; closures by Penn Cork & Closure; labels by 

Smith Printing Co., DuPont Cel-O-Seal bands. 
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NEW PRODUCT INTRODUCED 


The Goldsmith Pickle Company, Chi- 
cago, has recently introduced its latest 
in an extensive line of food delicacies— 
Harvest Hungarian Deluxe. The recep- 


The new rounded square quart vinegar 
container adopted by the National Fruit 
Product Company of Winchester, Va., for 
their White House Vinegar is designed 
to meet the desires of housewives in pro- 
viding a container that is easier to han- 
dle, easier to store, and has re-use value. 
The rounded square requires less space 
in the refrigerator and on the grocers’ 
shelves; the wide mouth and ounce grad- 
uations make the container a handy re- 
use container for mixing baby formulas, 
fruit juices, salad dresings, as a refrig- 
erator water bottle, etc. The bottle and 
cap are manufactured and supplied by 
the Armstrong Cork Company; the label 
was designed and supplied by The United 
States Printing and Lithograph Company. 


A new sucaryl sweetened sugar-free 

syrup called Sugar-Fre’ Waffle Sauce 

especially created for sugar-restricted 

diets is now being distributed nationally 

by the Colfax Mineral Springs Co., Inc., 

Colfax, Iowa, manufacturers of the prod- 

uct. A sample taste-test of the waffle 

sauce in one ounce bottles complete with " mee 

small fibre spoons as pictured here has - —E = 
been sent to major jobbers and brokers tion in Chicago was so encouraging that 


throughout the country. The sauce is 
packaged in 12 ounce cruet type bottles, 
packed 12 and 24 to a case. Duraglas bot- 
tles supplied by Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company; closures by Crown Cork & 
Seal Co.; labels by the Hochstadter 
Lithographing Co., Chicago. 


national distribution is expected in the 
near future. The product is a spicy blend 
of pickled tomato slices, hot red peppers, 
sauerkraut, and assorted chunks of pickle. 
It can be served as a salad or used for 
cooking. Closures by Crown Cork & Seal 
Co., Baltimore. 
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Abstracts of Selected Papers Delivered at IFT Meeting 


A PRELIMINARY 
INVESTIGATION ON THE 
MICROBIOLOGY AND 
CHEMISTRY OF CUCUMBER 
STOCK FOR SWEET PICKLES 


A. H. JONES 
Division of Bacteriology and Dairy 
Research, Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa, Canada 


Studies on the curing of cucumber 
stock have shown that there is a critical 
salt concentration. A concentration of 
10 percent salt was too high since in 
addition to inhibiting the undesirable 
bacteria it also inhibited bacteria neces- 
sary for proper curing. Four percent 
salt permitted a rapid development of 
acid - producing bacteria, but greatly 
stimulated the growth of spore-forming 
bacteria. Many of these spore formers 
produced antibiotics which inhibited nor- 
mal development of acid-producing types 
of bacteria. A critical concentration of 
salt required for curing has been set 
tentatively at 6 percent. 

Film forming yeasts were completely 
inhibited at concentrations of approxi- 
mately 22 to 24 percent salt. During the 
curing process of 0.1 percent sorbic acid 
completely inhibited these organisms 
throughout the curing liquor. Ultra- 
violet radiation inhibited only those film- 
forming yeasts on the surface. Undesir- 
able changes in the cucumber stock have 
been attributed to certain yeasts devel- 
oping immediately beyond the range of 
effective rays of ultraviolet. 

Actidione was the most effective of sev- 
eral antibiotics on film-forming yeasts. 
Gliotoxin, citrinin, and tyrothricin also 
showed some inhibitory effect. Studies 
on the finishing of cucumbers as sweet 
pickles confirmed previous findings that 
there must be a definite salt-acid-sugar 
balance. Efforts to preserve the initial 
color of cucumbers throughout the cur- 
ing process failed. However, consider- 
able success has been achieved in creat- 
ing a new dye by treatment of the cured 
stock with various inorganic and organic 
chemicals. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE 
BACTERIAL FLORA IN 
FERMENTING VEGETABLES 


CARL S. PEDERSON and 
MARGARET N. ALBURY 


(uartermaster Food and Container 
Insi ‘tute, Chicago, and New York State 
\gricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva, New York 


_ Tie types and numbers of microorgan- 
Isms involved in the fermentation of 
veg: table products are influenced by the 
tem erature and the salt concentration 
of tue brine. In low salt concentration, 
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6 percent or less, and at room tempera- 
ture, or higher, fermentation is rapid 
and maximum acidity is often attained 
in 20 days or less. Since acidity equi- 
librium between brine and vegetable is 
not attained immediately, acidity deter- 
mination made upon brine alone during 
rapid fermentation may give misleading 
results. Strains of five lactic acid pro- 
ducing species, as well as many aerobic 
microorganisms, have been isolated from 
fermentations under controlled tempera- 
tures and salt concentrations. Results 
obtained in repeated experiments under 
similar conditions have shown sufficient 
variation to make it obvious that the 
bacterial flora are affected by other fac- 
tors in addition to salt and temperature. 
The species Lactobacillus plantarum ap- 
pears to be the most prevalent acid pro- 
ducer. The species Leuocnostoc mesen- 
teroides, Streptococcus faecalis, Pedio- 
coccus cerevisiae and Lactobacillus brevis 
occur in many fermentations. Strains 
of all species isolated under adverse con- 
ditions have shown abnormal characters 
which may persist through several gen- 
erations in laboratory media. 


_ THE USE OF 
MONOSODIUM GLUTAMATE 
IN FROZEN FOODS 


DONALD K. TRESSLER 


Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute, Chicago, Illinois, and 


B. NorTON 


Karl B. Norton & Associates, 
Westport, Connecticut 


The investigation was undertaken to 
determine the effectiveness of the use of 
monosodium glutamate in frozen foods 
when the foods were treated before 
freezing, and to observe the effect of 
such treatment during the storage life of 
the products. 

The products investigated were se- 
lected from the meat, poultry, and vege- 
table fields with particular attention 
given to hams and bacon and various 
types of poultry including turkeys. Dif- 
ferent methods of treatment with mono- 
sodium glutamate were used for com- 
parative purposes. All samples were 
quick-frozen and stored at both zero and 
plus 10°F. 


Monthly examinations of the samples 
were made observing appearance and 
odor before thawing and all character- 
istics, including taste and flavor, after 
cooking. Examinations were made by 
an expert taste panel especially trained 
to observe flavor changes. All taste tests 
were blind. 

Conclusions reached and observations 
made by the test panel included the fol- 
lowing: Monosodium glutamate prevents 
the color change in frozen salmon. Indi- 
cation that MSG acts to prevent rancid- 


ity in various meat, fish, and poultry 
samples. Storage life of all products at 
a high quality level is longer when mono- 
sodium glutamate is used as a treatment 
before freezing. All products are more 
flavorful when treated with MSG than 
the control samples. 


THE RETENTION OF CAROTENE 
DURING THE CANNING 
OF TOMATO JUICE 


N. H. Stroptz, T. E. BLUMER, and 
L. E. CLIFCORN 


Continental Can Company, Inc., 
Chicago, Illinois 


Data reported in the literature show a 
wide range of carotene retention during 
the canning of tomatoes and a narrower 
range of 60-74 percent with an average 
of 67 percent on a dry solids basis for 
the retention of this nutrient during the 
canning of tomato juice. Since carotene 
is generally known to be quite stable to 
canning operations, the factors responsi- 
ble for these results are clearly under- 
stood. 

Laboratory and field studies of caro- 
tene retention in the canning of tomato 
juice have indicated that carotene is 
relatively unaffected by the various 
preparation and processing steps in the 
packing of this product except for 
mechanical losses of solids. Samples 
analyzed on an “as_ received” basis 
showed and over-all retention of caro- 
tene in tomato juice of 81-88 percent, 
while on the “dried solids” basis, the 
over-all retention ranged from 93-99 per- 
cent. The question was raised regarding 
the validity of calculating carotene re- 
tentions on a “dry solids” basis since 
carotene is found mainly in the insoluble 
solid portions and therefore retentions 
calculated in this manner do not reflect 
carotene losses due to mechanical losses 
of insoluble solids in extracting and fin- 
ishing operations. Data were also pre- 
sented showing the stability of carotene 
in tomato juice under aerobic and an- 
aerobic conditions at different tempera- 
tures. 


TOMATO WASTE CONVERTED 
TO ANIMAL FEED 


P. W. Epwarps, R. K. ESKEw, ALBERT 
HoeRScH, Jr., N. C. AcETO and 
C. S. REDFIELD 


Eastern Regional Research Laboratory 


Waste from tomato processing plants 
can be converted into an animal feed. 
Stream pollution by the wastes is thus 
greatly reduced. Tomato solids equiva- 
lent to about half a million tons of toma- 
toes are thrown away each year, usually 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Frozen Concentrated Pineapple Juice 


Fresh-frozen Hawaiian pineapple juice, 
a tasty mingling of the tropic and arctic, 
made its debut in Hawaii early this 
month with the official opening of Dole 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co.’s $1,000,000 
freezer-concentrate plant at Honolulu. 


Dole is the first island pineapple 
packer to enter the juice concentrate 
field which has undergone tremendous 
growth the past several years on the 
mainland, particularly in the citrus juice 
field. 


For Dole research and engineering 
personnel the new concentrate freezer 
plant crowns several years of experi- 
ments, and more than a year of construc- 
tion. It is actually a compact “plant 
within a plant’, located in one of the 
Company’s existing warehouses. 


With the opening of the new plant, 
which includes a huge 270,000 sq. ft. cold 
storage warehouse, Dole will also be able 
to expand considerably its production of 
fresh-frozen pineapple chunks. These 
have been packed on a pilot-plant basis 
for several years. 


NEW PACKAGE FOR CHUNKS 


Dole also unveiled a new dress for its 
frozen pineapple chunks: a can instead 
of a package. This change was made, 
said Dole President Henry A. White, “to 
allow us to market fresh-frozen pine- 
apple chunks at a more competitive 
price.’ He estimated canned frozen 
pineapple chunks will average about 10 
cents cheaper than the previous pack- 
aged product in the nation’s markets. 


He added that the price of the new 
Dole concentrated pineapple juice will be 
competitive with orange juice, and other 
major juice concentrates, now on the 
market. 


Dole concentrated pineapple juice is 
made by a similar process used in con- 
centrating and freezing orange juice. 
Dole, however, has added an extra fillip: 
the tangy flavors of the juice are recov- 
ered, then added back into the final prod- 
uct to insure absolute natural flavor. 

An unusual feature of the plant is 
that the storage tanks and evaporator 
equipment are located outside the main 
plant, in the temperate Hawaiian air. 


The plant, Mr. White said, is designed 
to run on a 24 hour a day basis. For six 
hours during the day, while the cannery 
is operating, the three 12,000 gallon 
stainless steel tanks receive, partially 
concentrate and store the juice. 


While this is going on the freezing 
tunnel is used to freeze the canned fresh 
pineapple chunks. At the end of the six- 
hour interval the 36,000 gallons of par- 
tially-concentrated juice starts through 
the maze of pipes and equipment. It 
takes about 18 hours to complete this 


phase. Then the plant is ready again 
to freeze chunks and store juice for the 
next day’s run. 


EASTERN SEABOARD TO GET 
FIRST PRODUCTION 


Mr. White said frozen concentrate and 
canned chunks will first be introduced 
nationally in one of the large eastern sea- 
board markets. From there the company 
hopes to move into other major eastern 
markets, then westward across. the 
country. 

Launching of the new frozen concen- 
trate will be accompanied by large space 
local newspaper advertising at each suc- 
cessive point, to be followed in succeed- 
ing months with newspaper and other 
local advertising, at least until complete 
national distribution is achieved. 

When that goal has been reached, ad- 
vertising media of national circulation 
will probably be chosen to carry the 
story of Dole concentrated juice to the 
entire consuming public. 

Supporting this advertising program 
will be a comprehensive program of in- 
store promotion at the local level, de- 
signed to accelerate and sustain satis- 
factory turnover and movement from 
trade channels to ultimate consumer. 
The production and sale of canned fresh- 
frozen chunks will reach national scope 
as rapidly as possible. Dole food brok- 
ers will handle the distribution and sale 
of the new frozen products. 


Dole, he said, expects to pack “a con- 
siderable number of cases of concentrate 
and chunks this year.” 

Ray Linxwiler, a veteran with Dole, 
is in charge of the plant and the com- 
pany’s new frozen products department. 
Most of the construction work on the 
plant was done by Hapco personnel. The 
C. E. Howard Co. of South Gate, Cali- 
fornia supplied the evaporator and re- 
frigeration equipment. research 
leading to the new Dole pineapple juice 
concentrate was done under the direction 
of Dr. George E. Felton, Dole technical 
director. Basic engineering was done by 
E. J. Kelly of Carriet Corporation and 
Dole personnel. 


PINEAPPLE GROWERS 
APPROVE AD PROGRAM 


Directors of the Pineapple Growers 
Association meeting in Santa Barbara, 
California, approved an all-out adver- 
tising and sales promotion program on 
canned pineapple and canned pineapple 
juice to be launched this summer. The 
J. Walter Thompson Company of San 
Francisco has been appointed advertis- 
ing counsel. The program will be na- 
tional in scope and recognizes continuity 
as an essential of long range effective- 
ness. 


MARYLAND IFT 
VISITS CROWN CORK 


The Maryland Section of the I!T, 
some 100 strong, on Friday, June 20, 
visited the Baltimore plants of the 
Crown Cork & Seal Company. The food 
technologists were conducted on a spe- 
cially arranged tour of the plants, fol- 
lowing which refreshments and a crab 
cake dinner were served in the Machin- 
ery Division of the company. Vice-Pres- 
ident Walter McManus welcomed the 
guests and briefly outlined the history of 
the company. Sales he said, have risen 
from some $11 million in 1927 to $106 
million in 1951. Section Chairman Basil 
Clarke of Crosse & Blackwell, took a side 
seat as past Secretary Ed Heyl of the 
Crown Cork & Seal Company, introduced 
speakers of the evening, all from the 
host company. They included Dr. Ira 
S. Wilbur of the Organic Coatings Sec- 
tion, Research Laboratory, who spoke of 
the relation of lithographic protective 
coatings to food technology; Dr. S. S. 
Jenkins of the Adhesive Section, Re- 
search Laboratory, who discussed adhe- 
sives suitable for use in food closures; 
and Dr. A. H. Warth, Research Consul- 
tant of the Closure Division, who took as 
his subject “Paper Liners and Rubber 
Rings for Food Closures”. 


NEW INDUSTRIAL 
REFRACTOMETER 


A new high-speed industrial refrac- 
tometer designed for production line use 
in the food, dairy products, pharma- 
ceutical, petroleum, and plastics indus- 
tries was unveiled by the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester, New York, at the 
annual meeting of the Institute of Food 
Technologists just completed in Grand 
Rapids. 


New Refractometer 


The new instrument, said by Bausch & 
Lomb scientists to be the world’s fastest, 
is accurate to plus or minus .0001, and is 
designed for everyday industrial applica- 
tions by workers with only ordinary 
training. There are no adjustmenis to 
be made and no moving parts. Ana‘yses 
of most products can be made in 10 to 
15 seconds. Complete with hard-\ood 
carrying case, the instrument is priced 
at $490. 
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GROWTH OF BABY FOOD 
INDUSTRY IN U.S. AMAZES 
BRITISH STUDY TEAM 


Tne British are “amazed” at the 
amount of canned baby food the United 
States produces—and consumes — an- 
nually. 

In their report covering a 1951 six- 
week tour of American canneries which 
they visited under sponsorship of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, 
now the Mutual Security Agency, mem- 
bers of a British “food canning team” 
had this to say about U.S. strained 
foods: 

“The development of the manufacture 
of strained foods in America has been 
amazing. Comparatively unknown prior 
to 1930, they are now an accepted part 
of the diet of infants, children and in- 
valids, and are consumed at the approxi- 
mate rate of 1.5 billion packages per 
annum.” 


The report, which was published for 
the team by the Anglo-American Council 
on Productivity and submitted to British 
canning and allied industries, pointed 
out 

“The increase in production of strained 
foods was prefaced, and is still accom- 
panied, by a tremendous effort of sales 
promotion directed to the care, welfare 
and diet of the child commencing liter- 
ally at birth. Self-service and other 
stores often use these lines as ‘loss lead- 
ers,’ selling them at cost price to induce 
custom, and it is not uncommon for a 
purchaser to buy dozens of units at a 
time. The widespread possession of 
refrigerators is a help to sales and dis- 
tribution, as the consumption of a single 
can by spoonfuls can be spread over 
some days without risk of deterioration. 

“The amazing demand for strained 
foods in America is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the foresight of an industry 
in anticipating and meeting a modern 
popular need. The inception and devel- 
opment of the industry in the last few 
years have allowed it to take full advan- 
tage of the high speeds of modern mech- 
anization. As a result, productivity is 
extremely high in this branch of food 
canning, and phenomenal performances 
are attained.” 

The observations on American strained 
foods were included in an 86-page report 
prep: red by 16 representatives of the 
Briti:-h food canning industry upon their 
return to Britain last September. The 
team’. visit was sponsored by MSA 
unde’ its productivity and _ technical 
assisi ance program. 


HEADS STUDENT IFT 


Morton Fox, a senior student of food 
techn.logy at the University of Mary- 
land, has been elected President of the 
U. o' M. Chapter of the Institute of 
Food Technologists. Mr. Fox is affili- 
ated vith the Fox Canning Company, 
Eastc 1, Maryland canner of corn, peas 
and | ma beans. 
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Canned Apple Products 
Responding Well To Promotion 


The steady movement of apple prod- 
ucts during the past year has placed the 
entire apple industry in a much more 
favorable position than it has been for 
some time, according to H. E. Meinhold, 
President, Processed Apples Institute, 
Inc. The result is that a minimum in- 
ventory is on hand as processors make 
preparation for the Fall pack, Mr. Mein- 
hold. states. 


In comparison with August, 1951, 
when more than four million cases of 
processed apple products still remained 
of the 1950 pack, this August will see 
an inventory carry-over of only 500,000 
to a million cases, Mr. Meinhold an- 
nounces, following the regular meeting 
of the Board of the Processed Apples 
Institute, Inc., in New York on June 
12th. This amount is sufficient to supply 
consumer needs until the 1952 pack of 
apple sauce, apple slices, apple juice and 
other products is available for replenish- 
ment of inventories in the Fall, he said. 
This orderly situation is in marked con- 
trast to the inventory overstock and un- 
certain market conditions which pre- 
vailed last year, he pointed out. 


TWENTY PERCENT INCREASE 
IN SALES 


Canned apple sauce sales, which ran 
10% million cases during the year end- 
ing August, 1951, will reach 12% mil- 
lion cases by August of this year, Mr. 
Meinhold said, with sliced apples and 
juice sales also advancing. 


Mr. Meinhold pointed out that this 
twenty percent increase in sales and the 
resulting steadier and healthier market 
are not just happenstance. He credited 
the planned and coordinated promotion 
program of the Processed Apples Insti- 
tute, Inec., whose consumer campaign 
went into high gear in September, 1951, 
and the more intensified advertising 
schedules and production promotions on 
the part of apple processing companies. 


““A large supply of apples and result- 
ingly large commercial pack exceede.l 
consumer demand for apple products a 
year ago,” Mr. Meinhold explained. 
“This year the entire apple industry wiil 
be in a much better position, due to the 
increased demand for processed apples 
created by the year’s promotions. Home- 
makers have learned to serve apple prod- 
ucts more frequently and to include more 
apple products in many varieties of 
dishes which they had not thought about 
before.” 


Because there will be virtually no in- 
ventory carry-over of apple products this 
year, as there was last year, more apples 
will be processed in this Fall’s pack than 
a year ago, he reported. About one-third 


of the entire national apple crop—which, 
Mr. Meinhold estimated would run 
around 115 million bushels, if weather 
and other conditions are favorable—will 
be processed into juice, apple sauce, pre- 
pared apple slices and other ready-to-eat 
products. 


RESEARCH 


The extensive research which proces- 
sors have been carrying on, coupled with 
developments in refrigeration, have en- 
abled packers to produce products super- 
ior in flavor and keeping quality even to 
those of recent years, he stated. 


Mr. Meinhold attributed the improve- 
ment in flavor—an important selling 
point in the Processed Apples Institute’s 
promotion — to the selectivity practiced 
by the individual processors in choosing 
right varieties of apples for their prod- 
ducts. Besides selecting the specific 
varieties that will achieve a particular 
flavor, he said, processors now take into 
consideration the areas in which the 
apples are grown in order to obtain the 
best specimens of each variety. Research 
has shown that climate and soil influence 
the flavor of the variety. 


These activities on the part of proces- 
sors have resulted in an_ increased 
demand for high quality apples for proc- 
essing, encouraging the continued main- 
tenance of orchards with assurance of 
satisfactory markets. 
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Continental Can Company’s popular can 
for frozen fruits and vegetables. This 
metal container is being used by an in- 
creasing number of packers who like it 
because it speeds up filling operations, 
eliminates leakage problems, and main- 
tains a high-quality frozen product. 
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WASHINGTON 
TIN CONTROLS TO CONTINUE 


Continued conservation of tin is neces- 
sary because it is not known how long 
the current supply will prevail, members 
of the Tin Products Technical Industry 
Advisory Committee were told June 17 
by officials of the National Production 
Authority, Department of Commerce. 

NPA said changes could occur in the 
tin supply situation which might neces- 
sitate a quick tightening of controls on 
its use and anything approaching modi- 
fication of control is not foreseeable at 
the present time. 


BABY FOODS GRANTED 
“EARNINGS STANDARD” 
PRICE INCREASE 


OPS, on June 20, permitted baby food 
processors to adjust their General Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation ceiling prices for 
canned baby and junior foods by speci- 
fied amounts ranging from 3% to 8% 
cents per dozen containers. 

OPS said a survey made of the indus- 
try showed that the processors are en- 
titled to the increases under the agency’s 
earnings standard. 

The action will raise retail ceiiing 
prices for canned baby meats by about 
one cent a can but for other canned baby 
foods the increases should not, on the 
average, exceed % cent per container, 
OPS officials said. The new regulation, 
SR 107 to GCPR, became effective June 
24, 1952. 

The specified amounts which may be 
added to the GCPR ceilings are as fol- 
lows: All meat items of baby or junior 
foods—8% cents per dozen; All other 
items of baby or junior foods packed in 
tin containers, excluding dry cereals— 
3% cents per dozen; All other items of 
baby or junior foods packed in glass con- 
tainers, excluding dry cereals—4'% cents 
per dozen. 


These adjustments include allowances 
for recent freight rate increases and re- 
flect the wage increase incurred in De- 
cember, 1951, by the two meat processors 
who prepare baby foods. 

OPS pointed out that the baby food in- 
dustry sells on a delivered basis and that 
the increase in freight costs must be 
taken into consideration in order to re- 
store the industry to its base period 
earnings experience. 

The additional cent per dozen for baby 
and junior foods in glass containers re- 
flect the four percent increase in the ceil- 
ing prices of glass containers recently 
allowed by OPS under the industry earn- 
ings standard. 


The earnings standard formula pro- 
vides that any industry is entitled to 
adjustments if it can show that its cur- 
rent earnings have dropped below 85 
percent of its earnings in the three best 
of the four years 1946-1949, adjusted to 
reflect changes in net worth. 


Because of the nature of the baby food 
industry, OPS modified its earnings 
standard formula, using dollar earnings 
per unit rather than earnings as a per- 
centage of net worth as a basis for deter- 
mining the amount of adjustment. The 
result, OPS said, is consistent with the 
standard as applied in other industries. 


OPS GRANTS ALLOWANCE 
FOR PRIVATE LABELS 


Wholesale grocers who furnish special 
labels for food products they buy from 
processors were authorized by Amend- 
ment 14 to CPR 14 issued June 24 by 
the Office of Price Stabilization to add 
the actual out-of-pocket cost of the labels 
to their ceiling prices for these products. 

Previously no special provision was 
made for label costs on the assumption 
that the label allowance made by the 
canner approximately equaled the cost 
of labels to the wholesaler. This assump- 
tion, which reflected trade practice dur- 
ing and before World War II, has been 
found to be incorrect. 

Consequently wholesalers are permit- 
ted to use the difference between the 
actual cost of the labels and their sup- 
plier’s allowance in determining their 
ceiling prices. This is in conformity 
with customary industry practice prior 
to price control. 

Although important to some “private 
label” wholesalers, the inclusion of label 
costs in the “net cost” from which whole- 
salers calculate their ceiling prices will 
have little, if any, effect on consumer 
prices, because of the negligible cost of 
the label on a single can, OPS officials 
said. 


FREEZERS TO USE 
1951 PRICING FORMULA 


The Office of Price Stabilization an- 
nounced June 23 that the 1951 frozen 
fruit ceiling price regulation (CPR 82) 
would be used as an interim measure to 
establish processor ceiling prices for the 
1952 pack. 

The agency previously had extended 
the effectiveness of the 1951 frozen vege- 
table regulation to the 1952 pack. 

In extending the applicability ‘of the 
frozen fruit regulation, OPS made two 
changes. 

A new method is provided for pricing 
new items placed on the market since 
the 1948 base period of the regulation. 
This permits processors to establish ceil- 
ings on these items by using their own 
prices for similar items for compari- 
son rather than requiring them to bor- 
row a competitor’s ceiling as has been 
the rule. 

The second change provides adjust- 
ments for raw material cost increases 
for freestone peaches in all states, and 
pears and prunes in Oregon and Wash- 
ington due to lower yields of these fruits. 

The regulation is extended by Amend- 
ment 4 to CPR 82. The amendment be- 
comes effective July 11 or any earlier 
date after June 23. 
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TUNA TARIFF DEFEATED 
IN SENATE 


The Senate on June 24 defeated by a 
vote of 43 to 32 a Bill to place a tempo. 
rary 3 cents a pound tariff on imports of 
fresh and frozen tuna. The bill had 
been passed by the House last October, 
Sponsors of the bill said it was necessary 
to revive the West Coast fishing industry 
and many West Coast canners had ap- 
peared before committees urging its 
passage. Senators opposed to the bill 
said it would ruin East Coast tuna can- 
ners, and the State Department argued 
that such a bill might harm American 
relations with Japan. The Japanese 
Government in recognition of the situa- 
tion, recently established quotas limiting 
exports of tuna to the United States. 

The bill was intended to be merely a 
temporary measure, pending the negotia- 
tion of a reciprocal trade pact with 
Japan. The duty would have expired on 
March 31, 1953. 


QMC REQUIREMENTS REVISED 


Revised tentative requirements of can- 
ned fruits and vegetables from 1952 
packs were announced last week by 
the Quartermaster. Requirements were 
issued in pounds. Below they are con- 
verted to cases, using the factor of 30 
for 2’s and 45 for 2'%’s. In the table 
below are also listed actual purchases 
from the 1951 pack and amounts pro- 
vided by the Set Aside Order issued by 
the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration on April 4. These also have been 
converted into cases. 

Please note in making comparison that 
the first 2 columns include quantities for 
the Veterans Administration, while the 
last column, or newly announced require- 
ments, do not include quantities for the 
Veterans Administration. 


VEGETABLES Revised 
Cases basis 24 No, 2’s Requirements* 
Purchased from April Set 


Packs Aside Order 
ASPAPagZUS 472,900 209,200 165,400 
Beans, Lima ...... 546,900 418,200 388,600 
Beans, Snap ........ 1,284,466 1,597,500 1,391,800 
Carrots 320,300 453,100 410,833 
ee 1,784,900 1,794,300 1,625,666 
.. 2,696,933 1,938,100 1,724,066 
247,900 152,900 40,633 
Potatoes, Sweet .. 641,183 1,484,100 1,126,138 
Tomatoes 3,693,966 2,058,800 1,662,866 
Tomato Catsup.... 1,484,800 668,800 717,200 
Tomato Paste ..... 513,700 245,500 218,433 
Total 11 Veg. ..13,687,899 11,015,500 9 166,630 
FRUITS 
Cases basis 24 No. 214 
761,355 288,900 225,138 
Apple Sauce ........ 390,711 409,000 346,377 
519,511 655,000 603,244 
198,177 177,900 138,088 
Cherries, Sour ..... 782,777 382,400 327,066 
Cherries, Sweet... 117,911 48,000 47,355 
187,733 207,800 135,955 | 
Fruit Cocktail ..... 957,577 447,300 411,711 
1,904,466 1,127,800 1,025,022 
732,711 400,700 348,688 
Pineapple 939,066 778,500 696,400 
Plums, purple ..... 168,422 219,700 220,938 
5,143,000 1,620,972 


Total 12 fruits.. 7,660,417 


* Requirements for Veterans Administration 
included. 
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CAL AND ELEANOR SKINNER 
PROUDLY PRESENT 


Tri-State Secretary Calvin Skinner is 
handing out the cigars these days. The 
occasion: 6 pound, 7 ounce Baby Ellen 
presented to him by wife Eleanor on 
June 20. Baby Ellen brings the Skinner 
family to a total of five. She was pre- 
ceded by Larry in June of 1942, and 
Janet in August of 1944. 


DEAS ADDRESSES C. OF C. 


J. Roger Deas, of the American Can 
Company, was guest speaker recently 
at an installation meeting of the Berke- 
ley, California Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, the subject of his talk being 
“Century of Challenge”. Mr. Deas is a 
past president of the California Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, a former aide 
to Gov. Earl Warren and served as asso- 
ciate consultant to the U. S. delegation 
to the United Nations Founding Conven- 
tion in San Francisco in 1945. 


JOINS STIX ORGANIZATION 


David Kastan, with extensive experi- 
ence in the food business, has joined the 
staff of the Domestic Department of ° 
Robert L. Stix, Ine., New York City food 
brokers, 


HODGES MAKES A CHANGE 


Jim Hodges, formerly with Henke & 
Pillot, Ine., of Houston, Texas, has 
joined the retail sales promotion staff of 
Alexander-Spaulding Company, Houston 
food brokers. 


FLOTILL APPOINTS BROKERS 


Arthur E, Durst, Chicago food brok- 
ers, have been appointed by Flotill Prod- 
uts to represent them in the metropoli- 
tan Chicago area. The company has also 
appointed Milwaukee Brokerage Com- 
pany to represent them in Wisconsin. 


JOINS W. L. WHEATLEY 


James C. Bradley, formerly with the 
Preston Trucking Company of Preston 
Maryland, is now with W. L. Wheatley 
of Clayton, Delaware. 


‘MEAT CANNERS ELECT 


Ralp: W. Keller, General Manager of 
George A Hormel & Company Chicago 
operat ns, has been elected President of 
the Ns ional Meat Canners Association, 
‘ueceec ng C. L. Nelson, Manager of the 
Cannec, Meat Department of Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


WESTERN 
PACKAGING EXPOSITION 


The Western Packaging and Materi- 
als Handling Exposition will be held in 
the Shrine Convention Hall in Los 
Angeles, August 12 through 14. The ex- 
hibition will be open August 12 from 
1 P.M. to 8 P.M.; August 13 from 1 
P.M. to 10 P.M.; August 14 from 1 P.M. 
to 5 P.M. 


The Packaging and Materials Han- 
dling Institute will be held in Room 133 
of Founders Hall, University of South- 
ern California Campus, within a few 
blocks of the Shrine Convention Hall. 
Meetings are scheduled from 8:30 A.M. 
to 12 noon on August 13 and 14. Atten- 
dance at the Institute is open to anyone 
with an interest in military packaging 
and/or materials handling. Registration 
fee for the Institute will be $7.50 for 
the two mornings, or $4.00 for one 
morning. 


DULANY ADDS TO LAB 


John H. Dulany & Son, Fruitland, 
Maryland canners and freezers, have in- 
stalled a pressure tester in their quality 
control laboratory, which is one of 10 
such installations in the country. 


GREEN GIANT ELECTION 


Recent elections of the Green Giant 
Company include L. E. Felton as Vice- 
President in Charge of Finance; Lloyd 
Volling as Treasurer and Assistant Sec- 
retary; and Erwin J. Drenckpohl as 
Controller. 


FOXBORO ADDS 
TO TRAINING STAFF 


Now in its 17th year of providing 
training facilities in industrial instru- 
ment engineering, The Foxboro Com- 
pany, Foxboro, Massachusetts, has fur- 
ther increased its Traning School staff 
with the appointment of W. H. T. Furry 
as an Associate Director. 


Mr. Furry, well known in the instru- 
ment industry as Training Co-ordinator 
at the Atlantic Refining Company in 
Philadelphia, has also taught courses in 
instrumentation for Pennsylvania State 
College and the Philadelphia Section of 
the Instrument Society of America. 


The augmented staff, under the direc- 
tion of Malcolm H. Hall, Director of 
Training, and Kenneth A. Bell, an Asso- 
ciate Director, will provide an increasing 
variety of training programs in process 
measurement and control, attended by 
engineers and instrument maintenance 
men from practically every industrial 
field. 


CAAR REORGANIZES 


As a result of the death of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. L. Aukerman, killed in an auto- 
mobile accident May 10, the Caar Can- 
ning Company, Redkey, Indiana, of 
which Mr. Aukerman was President, has 
been reorganized with the following offi- 
cers: B. E. Aukerman, President; Gil- 
bert Hartup, Treasurer; and Helen 
Joyce Hartup, Secretary. There will be 
no change in company policies and the 
firm will continue to pack tomatoes, to- 
mato puree, tomato juice, catsup, butter 
beans, pork and beans, and kidney beans. 


ROBINS GETS 
CHAIN BELT ACCOUNT 


The Chain Belt Company has ap- 
pointed A. K. Robins & Company, Inc., 
Baltimore canning machinery manufac- 
turers, as distributor for the Rex Can 
Cleaner and Dryer. 


SENATOR MASON 


Ralph L. Mason, Newark, Maryland 
tomato canner, has been named by the 
Democratic State Central Committee of 
Worcester County to succeed the late 
John O. Byrd as State Senator. His ap- 
pointment awaits the Governor’s con- 
firmation. 


LEVIS ON GAIR BOARD 


William E. Levis, a Director of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, has been elected a Director of 
Robert Gair Company, replacing Henry 
J. Sargeant, resigned. 


ON EDUCATION BOARD 


Albert Lawyer, A. W. Feeser & Com- 
pany, Silver Run, Maryland, has been 
appointed a member of the Carroll Coun- 
ty Board of Education. 


INDIANA GOLF MEET 


Because they were unable to obtain 
suitable accommodations, the Second 
Golf Meet of the season for Indiana can- 
ners will be held at the Elwood Country 
Club on July 10 instead of June 26 as 
originally tentatively scheduled. 


KINGAN CONTINUES 
GODFREY BROADCAST 


Kingan & Company has renewed its 
sponsorship of “King Arthur Godfrey 
and his Round Table” over the CBS 
radio network for another 52 weeks ef- 
fective next October. 
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SWIFT & CO. DEFENDANT 
IN OPS CRIMINAL ACTIONS 


Swift & Company, one of the Nation’s 
leading meat packing firms, on June 16, 
was named defendant in Office of Price 
Stabilization criminal actions filed by the 
Department of Justice in U. S. District 
Courts in four States, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, and South 
Dakota. A total of 448 separate counts 
are involved in the criminal informations 
filed. 

OPS named in the complaints Swift 
& Co., its subsidiaries, branches and cer- 
tain of its managers and employees and 
alleged that ceiling price regulations 
controlling the sale and distribution of 
meats were knowingly and wilfully vio- 
lated and that a device of false invoicing 
was engaged in to accomplish and cover 
the alleged violations. 

The matters alleged in the complaints, 
according to Lambert S. O’Malley, acting 
OPS Enforcement Director, involved the 
sale of prefabricated cuts of meat to 
retail dealers in violation of ceiling price 
regulations. OPS further alleged that 
while these prefabricated cuts of meats 
were delivered to retailers, they were in- 
voiced to restaurants to cover up the 
alleged violations. 


WHOLESALERS PROFIT AND 
LOSS SURVEY RELEASED 


The United States Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association announces the release of its 
Profit and Loss Survey based on whole- 
sale grocers’ operations for the calendar 
year 1951. 

This is the fourth annual survey. The 
other three were for the years 1948, 
1949, and 1950. 

The 1951 report is compiled from 
schedules received from 143 firms with 
an aggregate annual volume of over 
$326,000,000. The individual firms ranged 
in annual volume from a little over 
$300,000 to about $30,000,000. The 
median firm had net sales of $1,312,646, 
and the average per-firm volume was 
$2,281,083. Each of these is a little 
larger than for 1950. 

The 1951 average gross profit of 8.751 
percent of sales compares with previous 
years as follows: 1950—9.100 percent; 
1949—8.156 percent; 1948—8.658 per- 
cent. 

The 1951 net profit before taxes of 
1.636 percent contrasts with other years 
as follows: 1950—2.008 percent; 1949— 
1.380 percent; 1948—1.781 percent. 

Seven of the 143 firms reporting on 
net profit showed a net loss. 

Operating expenses 1951—8.061 per- 
cent; 1950—8.161 percent; 1949—7.826 
percent; 1948—7.881 percent. 

Annual turnover 1951—8.700; 1950— 
9.040; 1949—8.980; 1948—7.380. Days’ 
business on books 1951—13.766; 1950— 
13.000; 1949—14.800—1948—15.400. 

The East and West regions showed 
lower net earnings than did the South 
and Mid-West regions. Medium-size 
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firms were on the average found to earn 
slightly greater net profit than either 
large or small firms. 

The survey presents tables covering 
breakdown of operating expense as fol- 
lows: warehouse, delivering, selling, gen- 
eral and administrative, salaries and 
Wages, occupancy, sales traveling, ad- 
vertising. 

Other survey data includes list of non- 
dry grocery items carried by the report- 
ing firms, manufacturing by wholesalers, 
private labels, volume value per cus- 
tomer, voluntary groups and unaffiliated 
wholesalers, goods handling equipment, 
punch card systems, multi-story and one- 
story buildings, form of business organ- 
ization, ratios in terms of current assets 
and net worth and certain important bal- 
ance sheet items and net profit as per- 
cent of sales. 


RESEARCH BEGUN 
ON SPICE STANDARDS 


Mellon Institute in Pittsburgh, will 
soon start studies on methods of setting 
more uniform standards for natural 
spices, according to an announcement by 
its president, Dr. Edward R. Weidlein. 

The work will be conducted under a 
fellowship placed by the American Spice 
Trade Association. Dr. Weidlein ex- 
plained that the long range program will 
aim at establishing laboratory testing 
methods for standardizing types and 
grades of spices herbs and seeds. 

Dr. Leo W. Ziemlak, a specialist in 
organic chemical analysis, has been ap- 
pointed to head this research. A mem- 
ber of the Institute since 1946, he is a 
graduate of Clark University, where he 
received A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. degrees. 
Prior to coming to Mellon Institute he 
was an instructor in chemistry at Clark 
University. 


NEW POWER SPRAYER 
CATALOGUE 


A new power sprayer catalogue, just 
released by The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., 
Ashland, Ohio, serves as a convenient 
buying guide for farmers, orchardists, 
canners and others who are looking for 
higher quality work and _ increased 
production through the use of power 
sprayers. 

The attractive three-color, twenty- 
page booklet illustrates and lists the 
Myers complete line of power sprayers 
and accessories, and gives the major in- 
formation needed by the buyer in select- 
ing a power sprayer for his particular 
need. Featured in the booklet are the 
one-man operated Myers Concentrate 
Sprayers which provide efficient control 
of insects and diseases at lowest possible 
costs. 

The catalogue (PSC52) is available 
from all Myers sprayer dealers or by 
sending a postcard to The F. E. Myers 
& Bro. Co., 15 So. Orange St., Ashland, 
Ohio. 
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DEATHS 


WILLIAM J. WARDELL 


William J. Wardell, 64, a vice-pvresi- 
dent and director of American Can Com- 
pany, died recently in New York City 
after a long illness. He had been asso- 
ciated with the can-making firm since 
1903, two years after the company was 
formed. 

In his long career with the company, 
during which he held several important 
position in both manufacturing and 
sales, he was instrumental in effecting 
a number of manufacturing economies 
and methods of pricing. During both 
World Wars he played an important role 
in supervising the production of military 
material. 

Mr. Wardell’s first job, taken when he 
was 16, was as a packing ticket writer 
in the Brooklyn plant of the company. 
After a number of years at the Brooklyn 
plant he became a salesman in New 
York .and later was appointed sales man- 
ager for the company in Portland, Ore- 
gon. Successively, Mr. Wardell was 
named manager of the company’s former 
Shonk Works in Maywood, Illinois, in 
1923, assistant Atlantic district super- 
intendent of manufacture in 1926 and 
assistant to the general manager of 
manufacture in New York in 1938. He 
became comptroller in 1942, and two 
years later was elected a vice-president 
and director of the company. In 1950 he 
resigned as comptroller to devote full 
time to special duties as vice president 
in the executive department. 

Mr. Wardell is survived by his wife, 
Agnes, of Westbrook, Connecticut; four 
sons, all graduates of Notre Dame, a 
brother, Percy J. Wardell, and a sister, 
Mrs. John McGrath, both of New York. 


GEORGE JOHN WILLEY 


George John Willey, pioneer West 
Coast fish packer, died recently in Port 
Townsend, Washington. Mr. Willey re- 
tired from business last year. He was 
owner of the Nanaimo, B. C. Canners & 
Packers Company, and was interested in 
the Key City Packing Company, Port 
Townsend, and Friday Harbor Canning 
Company, San Juan Islands, Washing- 
ton. He was a director of Pacific Ameri- 
can Fisheries at Bellingham, Wash. 
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IN NEW OFFICES 


Evans Brokerage Company, Meniphis, 
Tennessee food brokers, have moved into 
new offices at 187 E. Calhoun Ave. 


S & W FINE FOODS SALE; 


S & W Fine Foods, Inc., San |*ran- 
cisco, California, reports that salcs for 
the fiscal year ended April 30 were $42, 
874,522. Sales for the full 1950-51 year 
were $44,447,202. 
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CORN 


& MARYLAND, June 24 — 
Sweet Corn: Fields have improved con- 
siderably during the week; stands in 
some fields have evened out and more 
rapid growth was made the past week. 
Successive plantings will be made up 
until about the 4th of July. 


CALDWELL, IDAHO, June 21— Sweet 
Corn: Seasonal outlook as compared to 
1951 about the same. Growing condi- 
tions have ben excellent and should re- 
sult in increased yield. 


AUDUBON, IOWA, June 20—Sweet Corn: 
Total acreage for lIowa-Nebraska is 
28,368 of which 2,228 acres are white 
and 26,140 acres are golden. A com- 
parison with 1951 figures shows acreage 
was 28,779, thus showing a decrease of 
411 acres in 1952. Although many can- 
ners increased acreage during 1952, 
there are two companies with usually 
large acreages that will can no corn in 
1952. There is a continuation of the 
trend to golden varieties. 


BELLE PLAINE, IOWA, June 18—Corn: 
We had a wet and cold spring which 
slowed things up a bit. We finished our 
planting June 2 and passed up the rest 
of our acreage we had contracted for; 


THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


ground too wet. We contracted 400 
acres and planted approximately 350 
acres. Weather during June has been 
very good and prospects seem to be quite 
favorable at the moment. Stand is gen- 
erally good and cultivation is in prog- 
ress. Some fields of early corn'are pretty 
weedy. 


CUCUMBERS 


HAYWARD, CALIF., June 17 — Cucum- 
bers: Condition good; except yield of 
about 10 tons to acre; same as last year. 

DELAWARE & MARYLAND, June 24—Cu- 
cumbers: First were harvested in Wico- 
mico County during the week. Picking 
should become general the current week. 

OCONTO, WIS., June 17— Cucumbers: 
Crop 100 percent of last year on same 
acreage. Most stands look good. Weather 
favorable. 


TOMATOES 


LINCOLN, ARK., June 20—Tomatoes: 10 
percent more acreage than last year. 
Crop looking good but beginning to suf- 
fer from lack of moisture. 


NATIONAL CITY, CALIF., June 16—To- 
matoes: 50 percent less plants set. Cold 
spring season; two weeks late. 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, June 24—To- 
matoes: Made good growth during week 
except in drier localities. On the Delmar 
Peninsula foliage is considered heavier 
than usual in most fields this season. 
Cultivation continues and to date no 
blight damage has been reported. 


POST FALLS, IDAHO, June 16— Toma- 
toes: Plants doing very nicely. Will need 
a long fall to harvest full crop. Plenty 
of moisture up to now. 


CONVERSE, IND., June 19 — Tomatoes: 
Crop is progressing very nicely: at this 
time. Some water damage from the 
heavy rains last week (3 inches in 24 
hours); killed or stunted 10 percent of 
our local acreage. However, there rains 
promoted excellent growth and stands of 
plants in well drained fields probably 
offsetting the loss to low and _ poorly 
drained areas. Our acreage is approxi- 
one-third very early, one-third average, 
and one-third late. The late acreage was 
set June 1 to 15. 


AUDUBON, IOWA, June 20 — Tomatoes: 
1,985 acres are growing this year. There 
were 2,650 acres grown in 1951, accord- 
ing to our records. 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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OF ROBINS FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


| THE ROBINS LINE 
INCLUDES EQUIPMENT 
PROCESSING 
Apples 
and apple products 
Asparagus « Beets 
Corn Dried Beans 
Lima Beans 
Marmalades 
Olives Onions 
Peaches « Peas 
Peppers « Pickles 


Potatoes — 
white and sweet 


Ninety-seven years old and still young 
... BECAUSE ROBINS DEVELOPS 
TtQUIPMENT IN ADVANCE OF 
“HE NEED. 


Robins catalog . . . 805 items. . . the 
most complete lines available. 


WIRE... WRITE... PHONE... OR SEE YOUR 
ROBINS REPRESENTATIVE FOR YOUR COPY OF 
ROBINS CATALOG. 


AK Robins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


This experience is your assurance that 
Robins equipment will help you pro- 
luce BETTER QUALITY FASTER 
AND MORE ECONOMICALLY. 


When you want the latest in design and 
-he best in performance . . . consult the 
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Pumpkin « Relishes 
Saverkraut Shrimp 
Spinach Strawberries 
String Beans « Tomatoes 


Wherever look... 


see ROBINS! 
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customer 


says R. E. ALEXANDER, 


Co-Owner, 
S. H. Alexander & Sons 
Markets of Southern California 


“Confidence has played an important 
part in the growth and operation of 
our stores all through the years. 


“Our customers’ confidence in our 
ability always to supply quality mer- 
chandise at reasonable prices is ; 
responsibility we place high abov 
all others. 

“We believe that the visual packa 
helps considerably to safeguard o 
customers’ confidence. Glass-pack 
fruits and vegetables help material 
to establish this customer confidence 
Seeing is believing—and as the say 
ing goes, ‘A picture is worth 10,00 
words.” 


ae BIGHT » 


Visibility of glass makes initial sales... 
convenience makes resales. When cus- 
tomers see contents honestly and attrac- 
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tively displayed, they buy. When they 
see how easy it is to store unused por- 
tions in glass containers, they buy again. | 


Las CONTAINERS SEI 


wana ws ear ore 
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The time-proved glass package for 
prepared foods is the only visual 
package for processed’ foods! 


Glass has long been a selling package for jellies, ketchup, 
pickles, peanut butter and many other products. In recent 
years, the popularity of glass packages has grown tremen- 
dously with the result that glass-packed fruits and vege- 
tables not only make initial impulse sales, but repeat sales. 
And, this selling power of glass increases total sales in the 
canned-goods department without using extra shelf space! 


Proof of this was established by careful market tests in 
the American Stores of Philadelphia. There, the new tech- 
nique of displaying both glass and tin packs in the same 
space previously used for tin alone paid off, in every in- 
stance, by increased sales. TOTAL SALES of all items tested 
increased 35.6%. 


Glass gives shelf displays colorful, sparkling appeal 
. .. increases total food sales in the canned-goods 
department without using extra shelf space. 
*Heat-processed in container 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ’ 


10 BY SIGHT 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


JUNE 1 VEGETABLE STOCKS — We 
hasten to give you important June 1 
Vegetable Stocks of major vegetables re- 
ceived from NCA at press time. 


Peas—4,740,059 actual cases compared 
to 1,110,783 last year. Corn—2,154,699 ac- 
tual cases compared to 1,388,060 cases last 
year. Green and Wax Beans—3,394,918 
actual cases compared to 2,100,067 cases 
last year. Tomatoes—California excluded, 
1,250,670 actual cases compared to 1,315,- 
120 cases, June 1 last year. Tomato Juice 
— California excluded, 3,619,236 actual 
cases compared to 1,038,364 cases last 
year. Sauerkraut—165,743 - 45 gallon bar- 
rels, equivlaent to 2,320,402 cases of 2’s, 
compared to 259,546 barrels, equivalent to 
3,633,644 cases of 2’s on June 1, 1951. Baby 
Foods—44,995,000 dozens compared to 55,- 
522,000 dozens June 1 last year. 


THE WEATHER—Bad weather that 
has been plaguing other pea areas, in- 
vaded the important State of Wisconsin 
last week just as the Alaska pack was 
getting under way. The pack started in 
Southern Wisconsin in a small way on 
Wednesday, June 18. Rain visited the 
State beginning early Friday morning, 
and lasted throughout the day. On Satur- 
day most fields were too wet for harvest- 
ing, and it looked like more rain, so that 
operations were halted, at least till Mon- 
day morning. 


Here in Maryland the weather con- 
tinued to plague pea canners. It rained 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, just when 
Sweets on the Western Shore were ready 
for harvest. Some peas were taken off 
well drained fields on Monday, but it 
was a chore, and many peas were lost. 
Majority had to go over till Tuesday. 
Now it’s hot as Hades once again. Peas 
remaining in the fields must be handled 
as rapidly as possible, taxing production 
facilities. 


THE MARKET—The market remains 
relatively unchanged. There’s interest 
in new pack beans noted, with poor 
yields expected in both the Tri-States 
and the Ozarks. There’s interest, also, 
in new pack cherries, as buyers hasten 
to fill out badly depleted stocks on this 
item, at most attractive prices. Corn 
and tomatos are quiet. There’s little buy- 
ing interest in new pack peas, aspara- 
gus, spinach and other vegetable items. 
Fruits are reported moving out satis- 
factorily at the attractive prices pre- 
vailing. 


With the major salmon pack now in 
full swing, there’s a great deal of inter- 
est in this item. Maine sardines are re- 
ported running a little better, but prices 
still remain below the cost of packing. 
Tuna is in good shape. It’s too early to 
judge the reaction, if any, to the Senate’s 
refusal this week to invoke the special 
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tariff of 3 cents a pound on imports of 
fresh and frozen tuna. 


ACREAGE—The Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics on June 20 issued a 
progress report of the estimated planted 
acreage of snap beans, corn, cucumbers 
for pickles, and green peas. Estimate of 
pea acreage for harvest is 446,200 acres 
compared to 446,610 acres harvested in 
1951, and an average of 421,760 acres 
for the ten year average 1941-50 period. 
Estimated yield per acre, as of June 15, 
is 2,156 pounds per acre compared to 
2,283 pounds last year, and a ten year 
average of 1,962 pounds. Indicated pro- 
duction is 480,940 tons, or about 5 per- 
cent less than the 1951 production of 
501,890 tons, and 16 percent more than 
the ten year average production of 415,- 
110 tons. 

Estimated 127,930 acres of snap beans 
will be planted in 1952 compared to 130,- 
130 acres last year, and a ten year aver- 
age of 129,570 acres. Of this it is esti- 
mated that 108,370 acres are green vari- 
eties, and 19,560 acres wax. In 1951 
the corresponding acreages were 113,160 
and 16,970 acres respectively. 

The Bureau estimates that 505,700 
acres of corn will be planted in 1952. 
This exceeds last year’s plantings of 
468,400 acres by 8 percent, and the ten 
year average of 501,030 acres by about 
1 percent. The 1952 plantings by vari- 
ety are estimated as follows: Bantam 
and other yellow varieties 445,480 acres, 
Country Gentleman 43,800 acres, Ever- 
green and Narrowgrain 13,730 acres, 
other white vareties 2,690 acres. Cor- 
responding figures for 1951 are: Bantam 
and other yellow varieties 404,640 acres, 
Country Gentleman 43,930 acres, Ever- 
green and Narrowgrain 13,560 acres, 
and other white varieties 6,270 acres. 

Estimated planted acreage of cucum- 
bers for pickles this year is 161,350 acres 
exceeding last year’s 152,180 acres by 
6 percent, and average plantings of 127,- 
020 acres by 27 percent. 


FRUIT STOCKS—June 1 
Thousands of Cases basis 24/2%%’s' 
1950 1951 1952 


316 55 125 
2,542 625 3,899 
597 605 1,657 

3,995 1,400 6,302 


* Apple Sauce in actual cases, Apples in 10’s. 


FRUITS STOCKS — Our California 
Corrspondent gives a detailed account of 
California fruit stocks on hand sold and 
unsold, and shipments for the 1951-52 
season. Below are figures for the entire 
United States as compiled from reports 
issued this week by the National Can- 
ners Association, Division of Statistics. 
As was to be expected, there are greater 
supplies of canned fruits on hand at the 
beginning of this new season than both 
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last year and the year before. 


There’s 
little difference in the total shipments 
for each of the last three years. 


FRUIT SHIPMENTS—June 1 to June1 
Thousands of Cases basis 24/2%'s* 


1949-50 =1950-51 =1951-52 

3,357 4,086 4,108 
1,427 1,002 830 
20,110 18,522 19,529 
6,095 6,362 5,595 
TOR 30,989 29,972 30,062 


FROZEN FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
STOCKS—Frozen fruit stocks increased 
by greater than average amounts during 
May and by the end of the month totaled 
2C0 million pounds which were less than 
average and those last year by 17 and 16 
milion pounds, respectively. Except for 
strawberries, all fruit items reflected net 
seasonal decreases, the largest being re- 
ported in cherry holdings which fell off 
6 million pounds. Frozen strawberries 
amounted to 70 million pounds as net 
increases amounting to 29 million pounds 
were reported during May; these stocks 
were only 7 million pounds less than 
the all-time May 31 high recorded last 
year. Frozen orange concentrate stores 
continued to increase during May and 
reached a total of 27 million gallons by 
the end of the month as compared with 
23 million the previous month. Greater 
than average withdrawals of frozen 
vegetables reduced national stores to 300 
million pounds as all vegetable items ex- 
cept asparagus and_ spinach reflected 
seasonal declines. Snap beans led in 
total amounts moved from storage with 
reductions of 6 million pounds. Aspara- 
gus stocks increased 4 million pounds to 
11 million; spinach holdings were at rec- 
ord high for May 31 with more than 44 
million pounds reported on hand, Carry- 
over stocks of green peas—64 million 
pounds—were the largest ever reported 
on May 81. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Broadening Demand For Fish——Sardine Prices 
Below Cost Of Packing — Labor Troubles 
Settled As Heavy Salmon Production Gets 
Underway—Tuna Runs Disappointing—As- 
paragus Dull — More Pea Prices — Apple 
Sauce Firm And Selling Well—Smaller Packs 
Of Tomatoes And Products Forecast—Sharp 
Cut In Ozark Bean Production—Openings 
On California, Valencia Orange Juic:. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., June 26, 1952 


THE SITUATION — A_ broadening 
spot canned fish demand, increased i iter- 
est in many vegetable packs and a dis- 
position to study the general markets for 
fruits, featured spot canned food trading 
during the week. 
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In most instances, price movements 
were toward firm levels. The call for 
fish covered tuna, sardines and saimon, 
with many buyers striving to obtain 
stocks for inventory purposes to cover 
the expected heavy call during July and 
Aucust. Eastern weather for vegetable 
crops proved decidedly unfavorable with 
heavy rains causing washouts in many 
sections. Crop loss is expected to fol- 
low especially in peas and string beans. 

Many buyers are estimated to be car- 
rying limited stocks, which is not un- 
usual as the season draws to a close. 
However, with reduced new packs held 
likely and the production costs certain 
to be at least equal to last season’s high 
level, many buyers may move toward a 
better inventory position ahead of the 
new crop movement. 


THE OUTLOOK—The trade is antici- 
pating continuation of a good call for 
canned fish and fair purchases of both 
new pack vegetables and fruits, at least 
over the first quarter of the new season. 
Prices are also likely to be around the 
closing level for the 1951-52 pack year. 
There is expected to be a real shortage 
of citrus juices, by mid-summer, especi- 
ally of orange and blended, as packers 
withdraw from the market with the 
higher raw fruit costs. 

Attention was given to the revised ten- 
tative requirements of canned fruits and 
vegetables from the 1952 packs to meet 
the needs of the Armed Forces, as an- 
nounced by the Repartment of Defense. 


These included 284,014,000 Ibs. of canned 
vegetables and 203,444,000 lbs. of canned 
fruits. These requirements do not in- 
clude quantities to be procured for the 
Veterans Administration. 


MAINE: SARDINES—While the go- 
ing price was $6.20 to $6.50 per case for 
keyless, quarters f.o.b. shipping point, all 
packers withdrew their allowance offer- 
ings of 5 percent. 

A fairly good run of fish was reported 
along the Maine Coast except in the 
Lubec and Eastport areas. However, 
there were understood to be many can- 
ners who ceased packing, because at the 
current asking level it was said to be im- 
possible to operate except at loss, when 
the high overhead costs were considered. 

As a result tightening supplies were 
noted. A good business has been closed, 
‘with heavy shipments noted for Southern 
account. 


SALMON — The Bristol Bay Alaska 
producing section got underway Wednes- 
day, June 25 and will remain open for a 
month. All labor troubles have been set- 
tled. This is the largest red salmon pro- 
ducing section in Alaska. While this 
is a cycle year for this territory and a 
good pack should follow, it is felt that 
the long labor disputes between the fish- 
ermen and canners may result in a 
sharply lower production. Meanwhile, 
there were offerings of Copper River 
fancy sockeyes at $30.00 per case for 1s 
tall and $18.50 for halves, Puget Sound 


sockeyes were priced at $19.00 for 
halves. Alaska pinks were quoted at 
$21.00 for talls and $12.50 for halves. 
Cohoes, medium reds, were quoted at 
$21.00 and $23.00 for 1s tall and $13.50 
to $15.00 for halves, f.o.b. West Coast 
shipping point. Copper River fishing 
operations were due to close in a few 
days. Latest estimates placed the pack 
at 90,000 cases. 


TUNA FISH —Tightening supplies 
were noted in all markets. -California 
advices were of disappointing fishing 
operations, with the result that packer 
offerings were limited. In a general way 
these were on the basis of $14.00 to 
$14.25 per case for California pack white 
meat and $13.00 to $13.25 for light meat. 
Nationally advertised brands were well 
above this schedule. Meanwhile, Japa- 
nese offerings were small both for ex- 
warehouse New York and direct ship- 
ments from that country. Solid pack 
white meat in brine, halves, averaged 
$11.50 to $11.75 per case, and light meat 
at $10.25 per case, both ex-warehouse, 
New York. In oil, white meat was quoted 
at $15.50 spot while there were no offer- 
ings of light meat in oil. 


ASPARAGUS — Trading continued 
limited, but despite this trend there was 
no change in the general asking levels. 
For all green colossals, f.o.b. California 
shipping point, the market averaged 
around $4.05 to $4.10 for 2s while mam- 
moth and colossal blends, f.o.b. New 


if desired. 


Portsmouth 


58 TOMATO HAMPERS 


Our 5/8 Tomato Field Hampers are made of 
selected hardwoods for added durability and long 
life. Supplied with Plastex or Cellu-san treatment 


5/8 Tomato Field Hamper 
Write or phone for full information 


lanters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Phone 70744 


Polished 
sheet Steel 


loose in handle 


Virginia 


Ce 


Service . . . 


Langsenkamp’s tomato peeling and coring knives are 
easier to work with . . . handles are shaped to fit 
the hand comfortably, eliminate cramping of peeler’s 
hands, consequent slowing of production. 


Forged from high-grade 
%“ round steel. 


Will hold edge longer than 
Oblong shank cannot work 


Greater service -- longer life life 


REASONABLY PRICED! 


235 East South Street, -5 INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


Easy To Work With 
Built For 
Economical 


PEELING KNIFE 


* High carbon forged cutlery 
steel that holds edge longer 
* Oblong shank stays tight -- 


cannot work loose in 
handle. 
* Greater service -- longer 


Write For Complete Information to 
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MARKET NEWS 


Jersey shipping area, the market held at 
$4.40 to $4.50 for 2s. There were offer- 
ings of cut spears, f.o.b. Mid-west for 
fancy all greens at $2.25 for 303s, f.o.b. 

The trade gave close attention to the 
reports from the New Jersey area that 
rather heavy shipments were going for- 
ward daily of asparagus by truck to 
’ Canadian processing points. This led 
to the belief that New Jersey canners 
may be unwilling to pay the current ask- 
ing grower price. Government require- 
ments from the 1952 pack were placed at 
4,962,000 pounds. 


PEAS — Considerable activity devel- 
oped in the Southern markets and there 
were sales of new pack peas on the basis 
of $1.05 for 303s, standard pod run 
Alaskas $1.15 for 2s and $6.75 for 10s, 
with standard 4 sieve Alaskas at $1.10, 
$1.20 and $7.00 respectively. Extra 
standard 4 sieves Alaskas were priced 
at $1.20 for 303s and $7.25 for 10s, with 
extra standard 2 sieve Alaskas at $1.50 
for 303s and $1.60 for 2s. There were 
also reports of sales of fancy 2 sieve 
Alaskas at $1.60 and 308s at $1.75 for 
2s and fancy 3 sieve sweets at $8.00 for 
10s, all f.o.b. canneries. 


Meanwhile, crop reports from the 
Eastern area, especially Maryland and 
Pennsylvania were none too good with 
excessive rains and heat encountered. 
Mid-west reports, however, were favor- 
able. Northwest canning was expected 
to get underway shortly and already 
some sellers were said to have booked 
substantial S.A.P. business. 


Government requirements from the 
1952 pack of green peas, were 51,722,000 
pounds. 


APPLE SAUCE —New York State 
canners moved good quantities at firmer 
prices with the understanding that busi- 
ness developed at a range of $1.25 to 
$1.30 for 303s, and $1.35 to $1.40 for 
2s, while 10s were moved at $6.50 to 
$6.75 f.o.b. canneries. One seller was 
reported holding 2s for a basis of $1.50, 
f.o.b. 

Southern packers also received better 
orders and trades were closed at $1.20 
for 303s and $1.30 for 2s. Talk was of 
a firmer price position based on the un- 
favorable crop outlook and the improv- 
ing demand. Revised Government re- 
quirements from the 1952 pack are 
placed at 15,587,000 pounds. 


TOMATOES—A lower canning total 
is forecast this year, as compared with a 
year ago. There has been a cut in the 
plant production in Georgia, this year, 
due to the bad weather, while the East- 
ern harvest is expected to come well be- 
low last season due to the same factor. 
On the West Coast the reduction was to 
be expected following last year’s heavy 
yield. Revised Government requirements 
from the 1952 pack call for 49,886,000 
pounds, while tomato catsup was placed 
at 21,516,000 pounds and paste at 6,403,- 
000 pounds. Some standards were of- 
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fered f.o.b. Maryland from $1.40 to $1.50 
for 2s, as to quality and extra standard 
from $1.60 to $1.70, f.o.b. 


CORN—New corn prospects are none 
too good in the East and Mid-west. Very 
little was available either from canners 
or spot stocks of the 1951 packs. How- 
ever, scattered offerings were noted at 
around $1.65 to $1.75 for fancy whole 
kernel golden and $1.50 to $1.60 for 
extra standards. Fancy cream style 
golden was offered at $1.60, all f.o.b. 
Eastern canneries. Government require- 
ments from the 1952 pack were placed 
at 48,770,000 pounds. 


STRING BEANS—A sharp cut in the 
Ozark production is anticipated, the re- 
sult of hot weather, followed by exces- 
sive rains. Some estimates were for a 
loss as high as 50 percent of a year ago. 
Standard cut ungraded green beans were 
offered around $1.25 for 2s and 10s at 
$6.00 f.o.b. Fancy 3 sieve cut wax beans, 
2s were priced at $1.65, f.o.b. New York 
state cannery, while Mid-west canners 
offers were noted at $1.45 for fancy cut 
wax beans, 2s, f.o.b. Government re- 
quirements from the 1952 packs were 
placed at 41,754,000 pounds for green 
snap beans and 11,658,000 pounds of 
limas. 


CITRUS JUICES—A California can- 
ner named opening prices on Valencia 
orange juice, for the 1952 season quoting 
$2.80 for 46 oz. f.o.b. shipping point on 
sweetened and unsweetened. Florida 
prices were unchanged with offerings of 
46 oz. at $2.20, f.o.b. cannery on sweet- 
ened. Shipments for the week ending 
June 14, were 1,200,000 cases, the largest 
weekly movement in some time. A lead- 
ing canner stated that all processing ac- 
tivity came to an abrupt halt as fruit 
was no longer available in sufficient 
quantities to run operations. No citrus 
juices were listed in the Government re- 
quirements on the latest revised list, 
from the 1952 packs. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buying Sweet Cherries And Pineapple, Not 
Too Concerned About Other New Packs— 
New Pack Beans Offered From Tri-State 
And Ozarks—Wisconsin Pea Pack Under- 
way, No Formal Openings—Canners Paying 
Abcut Same As Last Year For Apricots— 
Peaches Have Moved Well—Tuna Firm. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., June 26, 1952 


THE SITUATION—The spot market 
continues to hold up fairly well although 
there is still little evidence of forward 
buying despite arrival of prices on some 
of the early new packs. However, Chi- 
cago buyers stepped in quickly and 
bought at least sufficient for their im- 


mediate needs where sweet cherries are 
concerned. Prices are much lower than 
they were last year and inventories were 
at a low ebb. The new pack of pineayple 
is also selling well and a good many curs 
have been ordered forward as the move- 
ment has been good and distributors are 
somewhat concerned about the present 
strike and possibilities of it spreading 
where shipments would be seriously 
hampered. a few price feelers on Wis- 
consin peas reached here but the trade 
are carrying over a pretty good assort- 
ment of peas and are expected to go slow 
on this one. In the meantime, growing 
conditions are none too good and un- 
usually hot weather has been followed 
by excessive rain here in the Middlewest 
causing headaches for asparagus and to- 
mato growers and hampering pea opera- 
tions as well. Nevertheless, while early 
season troubles always strengthen can- 
ner’s ideas in regards to unsold stocks, 
the trade are, so far, unconcerned. 


SWEET CHERRIES — week’s 
prices on new pack Royal Anne cherries 
were well received and buying got off to 
a good start. Since then Northwest can- 
ners have named prices on black Bing 
cherries and here too sellers have found 
a ready response. One important factor 
quotes fancy Bings at $1.45 for 8 oz, 
$2.45 for ones, $2.55 for 303s, $3.00 for 
2s, $4.10 for 2%s and $14.40 for tens. 
Choice are listed at $1.4214, $2.30, $2.40, 
$2.80, $3.85 and $13.15. These are for 
unpitted and for pitted the seller adds 
25 cents per dozen for 8 oz., 55 cents for 
ones, 60 cents for 303s, 70 cents for 2s, 
90 cents for 2%s and $3.50 for tens. 
These prices are much below last year’s 
openings and canners report excellent 
sales from all parts of the country. 


APRICOTS — Reports reaching here 
from the Coast indicate some canners 
have paid $105.00 per ton for new pack 
’cots other than Santa Clara variety 
which would make prices about the same 
as last year. Last year’s pack, both at 
the cannery and jobbing level, has 
cleaned up quite well. 


PEACHES—No prices have reached 
here, as yet, on Cling peaches but from 
previous reports and the 15 percent cut 
ordered in raw stock it is expected prices 
will be close to present levels. Since the 
recent price reduction on present hold- 
ings peaches have moved from _fi''st 
hands much better and independent can- 
ners are completely sold up and the ad- 
vertised brands have reduced stocks con- 
siderably. The trade should be ready to 
buy when prices are named. 


SARDINES — While the price of 
Maine sardines seems to have stabilized 
at a bottom of $6.50, the trade are still 
buying only as needed. They can still 
remember how fast prices dropped under 
pressure selling and conservative buying 
is expected. However, any sudden drop 
in fishing receipts could quickly change 
the picture. : 
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TUNA—Now that the heavy consum- 
ing season is upon us, tuna has been 
selling better and prices are on the firm 
side. Furthermore, imported stocks have 
cleaned up very well forcing distributors 
to look more to Coast suppliers. At pres- 
ent, fancy albacore is offered at $14.25 
to $14.75 with fancy light meat at $13.25 
to $13.50 and standard at $12.25 to 
$12.50. 

GREEN BEANS — New pack stand- 
ard cut beans in 303 tins are now offered 
here from the Tri-States at $1.15 with 
extra standards at $1.25. Fancy French 
style cut are listed at $1.45 with the 
trade showing some interest in the latter 
item. Ozark canners are now in produc- 
tion and are offering 303 standards at 
$1.25 and $1.35 for extra standards al- 
though the trade are not showing much 
inclination to buy as these prices are 
higher than previous spot prices. 

PEAS—A good many Wisconsin can- 
ners started operations on the 1952 pack 
of peas although no formal opening prices 
have reached here as this is written. A 
few standard fours have ben offered on 
the basis of $1.10 for 303s and $6.50 for 
tens but interest has been on the light 
side. Despite higher packing costs the 
trade are of the opinion prices might be 
lower. In any event, it appears prices 
will run close to last year’s all down the 
line. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Year End Stocks Get Attention—Opening 

Cherry Prices — Apricots Moving Well — 

New Citrus Lists—Pickle Stocks In Good 

Shape—Stateside Salmon Canning Predicted 
To Overcome Labor Troubles. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., June 26, 1952 


STATISTICS — The outstanding fea- 
ture of the week has been the bringing 
out by the Canners League of California 
of carryover figures of stocks of fruits 
held, by California canners as of June 1, 
1952, which marks the end of one crop 
year and the commencement of another. 
The carryover figures of canned cling 
peaches, fruits for salad, fruit cocktail 
and mixed fruits were compiled by the 
Cling Peach Advisory Board. Since the 
release date, these figures have come in 
for close attention on the part of both 
canners and distributors but the spot 
market has not been affected to any 
noticeable extent. Also, during the week, 
opening prices on new pack cherries have 
been named by some canners and others 
are reported to be in preparation on 
apricots. The week also brought a vir- 
tual close to canning operations on as- 
paragus and it will not be long before 


tentative figures on the size of the pack 
will be available. 


CARRYOVER—The carryover stocks 
of apricots, figured on a _ converted 
24/2% basis, were 614,059 cases, of 
which 409,270 were unsold; sweet cher- 
ries, 30,043 cases, with 19,648 unsold; 
pears, 639,828 cases, with 420,035 unsold, 
and freestone peaches, 374,330 cases, 
with 209,959 unsold. Cling peaches, also 
on the 24/2% basis, showed carryover 
stocks of 3,417,804 cases, of which 1,741,- 
911 were unsold; fruit cocktail, 2,334,- 
855, with 1,539,572 unsold; fruits for 
salad, 235,325, with 115,604 unsold, and 
mixed fruits, 13,015, with 6,029 unsold. 


SHIPMENTS—Movement figures for 
the crop year bring to mind the great 
effort on the part of distributors in the 
spring of 1951 to get canned foods into 
their possession, something that has 
been quite lacking in the spring season 
just at an end. The movement of apri- 
cots in the crop year from June 1, 1951 
to June 1, 1952, was 4,039,217 cases, 
against 4,077,072 cases for the preced- 
ing crop year; cherries, 228,435 cases 
against 463,691; pears, 2,001,156 cases 
against 2,482,953; freestone peaches, 
2,470,577 cases against 1,895,950; cling 
peaches, 16,258,400 cases, against 15,- 
943,675; fruit cocktail, 7,153,484 cases 
against 8,727,370; fruits for salad, 672,- 
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CORN CANNING 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREAMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 
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MARKET NEWS 


421 cases against 919,573, and mixed 
fruits, 114,684 cases, against 94,112. 


CHERRIES—Opening prices on can- 
ned cherries have been named by several 
canners, with Royal Annes quoted at 
$3.60-$3.65 for No. 2% fancy; $3.30- 
$3.35 for choice and $2.95-$3.00 for 
standard. Choice No. 10 is offered at 
$11.85. The California Packing Corpo- 
ration has brought out prices on light 
sweet cherries and dark sweet cherries 
in featured brands at $2.60 for No. 303 
glass. The California crop has been 
largely harvested, with no damage from 
rain, so far. Prices on No. 2%s are 
about $1.00 a dozen lower than those of 
last year, with other sizes in proportion. 


APRICOTS—Canned apricots are en- 
joying a steady sale, the trade sensing 
a curtailed pack because of the smaller 
yield in prospect. Some canners suggest 
that the day of large packs of this fruit 
may be over, pointing to the large acre- 
age in the Santa Clara Valley that has 
made way for homes and factories, with 
little replacement. Quotations are run- 
ning quite a wide range, with fancy 
halves priced at $3.35 to $3.70 for No. 
2%s and choice at $3.00 to $3.30. The 
canning of cherries will end shortly and 
canneries will then commence work on 
apricots. 


CITRUS — New lists on citrus prod- 
ucts of Florida origin have been brought 
out here, with some of the new quota- 
tions, as follows: Grapefruit juice, No. 
2, 85 cents and 46 oz., $1.82144; orange 
and grapefruit juice blended, No. 2, 9712 
cents and 46 oz., $2.0714; orange juice, 
No. 2, $1.10, and 46 oz., $2.40. Whole 
sections in graperfuit are quoted at 
$1.60 for No. 303 and 92% cents for 
buffet. 


PICKLES—Pickles are becoming more 
and more of an item with California 
canners in both glass and tin, with uni- 
formity of quality credited with much 
of the gain in sales. Stocks are in quite 
good shape in first hands, with the ex- 
ception of dill pickles, which are on the 
scarce side. Prices on glass pack for 
featured lines are about as follows: 12 
oz. sweet midget pickles, $3.75; sweet 
pickles, $2.90; sweet gherkins, $3.45, and 
sweet mixed pickles, $2.85. Dill pickles 
are priced at $4.50 in No. 10 tins, with 
sweet mixed pickles in this size selling 
at $8.25. 


SALMON — Some radical changes in 
the canned salmon industry on the Pa- 
cific Coast seem in the offing and while 
Alaska must still be drawn upon as a 
main source of supply, canning may be 
transferred largely to the States. Plans 
are under consideration for the opera- 
tion of a freezer fleet between the fishing 
grounds and canneries in Washington, 
Oregon and even in California. The 
principal drawback to the time-honored 
custom of canning the fish where caught 
is the extremely high cost of operations 
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as now carried on. Labor is scarce in 
Alaska and must largely be transported 
to the Territory from the States, much 
of it by air. Wages are extremely high 
and often workers receive as much pay 
for days they are idle as for days they 
work, the season being a short one. The 
canning of frozen salmon has been car- 
ried on in an experimental way and pro- 
cessors are sure that it can be done suc- 
cessfully on a commercial scale. Some 
large California tuna canners have se- 
cured cannery interests in the Pacific 
Northwest and the marketing of salmon 
under their widely advertised brands is 
predicted. 

The Alaska 1952 salmon canning sea- 
son is off to a good start with 7 can- 
neries in the Copper River district re- 
porting a pack of 94,101 cases to June 
14, with reds making up 85,918 cases of 
the total. Operations are now under way 
in four other districts and the total 
Alaska pack to June 14 was 126,941 
cases. Some Copper River reds were 
offered at $32.00, but no sales are re- 
ported at this price and the price has 
been dropped to $30.00. Brokers and 
distributors on the West Coast have 
voiced the opinion that canned salmon 
prices have been boosted too high and 
that consumers will rebel if there is not 
a reduction in prices on this year’s pack. 
There have been suggestions that $26.00 
a case should be top price for No. 1 tall 
Alaska red, $18.00 for pinks and $15.00 
for chums. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Weather Hot, Muggy And Dry — More 
Plants Running On Shrimp—Hard Crab 
Production Off. 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., June 26, 1952 


THE WEATHER—With maximum 
temperatures of from 92 to 98°F., this 
locality has been sweltering with heat 
for the past two weeks and no relief in 
sight yet. 

We have had a few scattered thunder 
showers, but no general rain and the 
crops, pasture and gardens are drying 
up. 

In a report over the week end, county 
agents said corn, pastures and truck 
crops are suffering in many areas. 

Cotton is in fair to excellent condition 
in practically all sections. 

Boll weevils are beginning to move 
into some fields, but most growers are 
holding their poisons until the pest be- 
comes more numerous and the cotton 
older. 


Early planted corn in many South 
Alabama areas has gone without water 
for so long at the critical growing period 
that agents say yields already have been 
cut seriously. On the other hand, young 
corn is still growing well and generally 
has not suffered so much. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS| 


JULY 9-10, 1952— Annual Meeting, 
National Kraut Packers Association, Ca- 
tawba Cliffs Beach Club, near Port Clin. 
ton, Ohio. 


JULY 10, 1952—Summer Outing, Tri- 
State Packers Association, Miles River 
Yacht Club, St. Michaels, Md. 


JULY 16-25, 1952—Technicians Schoo] 
(Mold Counting), Purdue University, 
Horticultural Bldg., Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY 30-AUGUST 8, 1952—15th An. 
nual Mold Count School, N. Y. State 
Canners and Freezers Association, Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


AUGUST 6, 1952— Summer Outing, 
New York State Canners & Freezers 
Association, Oak Hill Country Club, . 
Rochester, N. Y. 


AUGUST 11-14, 1952 — 25th Annual 
Convention, National Food Distributors 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Il. 


AUGUST 12-14, 1952—Western Pack- 
aging & Materials Handling Exposition, 
Shrine Convention Hall, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Showers have been so scattered that in 
many counties some areas have enough 
moisture while only a few miles away 
crops are dry. 

Irish potato harvest is almost finished 
in Escambia and soybean planting is in 
full swing. 


SHRIMP — Six more plants started 
canning shrimp in this section last week, 
bringing the total to 25 plants, of which 
13 are located in Louisiana and 12 in 
Mississippi and Alabama. These plants 
reported that 21,162 standard cases of 
shrimp were canned during the week 
ending June 14, 1952 which brought the 
pack for the season to 750,028 standard 
cases. The previous week 24,342 stand- 
ard cases of shrimp were packed which 
was 3,180 standard cases more than last 
week. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing June 13, 1952 were: Louisiana 6,459 
barrles, including 4,070 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 917 barrels, including 
641 barrels for canning; Alabama 214 
barrels, including 114 barrels for can- 
ning; and Texas 2,381 barrels, making a 
total 9,971 barrels, which is a drop in 
production of 4,423 barrels. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of {rozen 
shrimp increased 93,000 pounds and 
were approximately 220,000 pounds more 
than four weeks ago. Total ho dings 
were 1,033,900 pounds less than one year 
ago. 


HARD CRAB — Production of hard 
crabs last week was lighter than th« pre 
vious one. 
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Landings of hard crabs for the week 
endine June 18, 1952 were: Louisiana 
216,203 pounds; Mississippi 31,800; and 
Alabema 5,400 pounds, making a total 
of 254,123 pounds, or a drop of 81,609 
pounds from the quantity produced the 
previous wek. No report of any crab 
meat being processed, hence all the crab- 
meat must be disposed of fresh-cooked. 


CROP CONDITIONS 
(Continued from page 13) 


GALENA, MO., June 21— Tomatoes: 
Acreage cut from last year because of 
dry weather; unable to set plants; about 
half of acreage set. Prospects are for 
poor yield unless we get moisture within 
the week. 


ST. HENRY, OHIO, June 19—Tomatoes: 
Originally contracted 20 percent more 
acreage than last year. Due to adverse 
weather conditions only planted about 
10 percent above 1951. Expect the crop 
to be about two weeks later because of 
lae plantings. The prospects are none 
too favorable for a bumper crop such as 
we experienced last year. However, with 
increased plantings we still hope to come 
near our record pack of 1951. We are 
in probably a little better condition than 
some of the canners in this area in that 
we did not plant about 25 percent of our 
acreage the first week in May, while 
many canners held back because of 
threatened frost. 


FRUIT 


LINCOLN, ARK., June 20—Blackberries: 
Heavy blossom but crop will be light if 
it doesn’t rain within a few days. 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, June 24— 
Peaches: Continued to size well during 
the week. Growers are proceeding with 
thinning. 

Apples: Continued to size well during 
the week, which are now about the size 


of walnuts. Cover sprays are being 
applied. 
Sour Cherries: Harvest from young 


commercial plantings started in a limited 
way the past week in Washington and 
Frederick Counties. Picking will become 
more general the current week. 


CALDWELL, IDAHO, June 21—Strawber- 
nes: Crop was good and in fair supply. 
Small increase over 1951. 


Sweet & Sour Cherries: Good crop 
vutlook with good size. .Crop movement 
sch dule with previous years. Sub- 
stantial increase in sours this year due 
new acreage. 


Peac ies: Crop_prospects and quality 
tbout verage, with better supply than 
last ye. 

Pruns: Crop looks good with good 
‘upply ‘n sight. About the same as 1951. 


POST “ALLS, IDAHO, June 16—Cherries: 
Crop vill be very short again in this 
“ction lue to spring frosts. 
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GALENA, MO., June 21 — Blackberries: 
Prospects poor at present; very dry and 
very hot. Crop will be small and of poor 
quality and rain would not improve out- 
look very much. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 24—Strawber- 
ries: The strawberry pack is winding up 
this week for most processors for a very 
disappointing season. What appeared to 
be a big crop in the making didn’t ma- 
terialize as dry weather continued 
throughout the harvesting season. 


OTHER ITEMS 


SAN FERNANDO, CALIF., June 17— 
Olives: Crop this year appears so far to 
be approximately 80 percent better than 
last year. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 24 — Peas: 
Early pea estimates have been reduced 
considerably in recent days and the late 
crop is drying up. We have had no rain 
now for nearly a month in most areas of 
the State and what appeared to be a 
short pea crop because of reduced acre- 
age is bound to be even shorter because 
of no rain. 

Other crops are also suffering all over 
the State. 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, June 24 — 
Peas: On the Delmar Peninsula harvest- 
ing has been largely completed while 
later fields remain West of the Bay. 
First production forecast is 8,780 tons 
produced in Maryland, and 2,730 tons in 
Delaware, compared with 11,110 tons for 
Maryland, and 2,520 tons for Delaware 
in 1951. 

Snap Beans: Moved in volume from 
the Lower Shore area during the week. 
Processors have started their runs. More 
rain is needed if yields are to be sus- 
tained. 

Baby Lima Beans: Planting in Cen- 
tral Delaware and Caroline County con- 
tinues. Earlier fields in Delaware are 
2 to 5 inches high. Beetles have dam- 
aged Fordhook plants in Wicomico 
County. 

Asparagus: Season will soon end; last 
cuttings were made this week in some 
fields and by June 28 all fields will be 
through for the season. 


CALDWELL, IDAHO, June 21 — Aspara- 
gus: Quality good; yields somewhat off 
from last year. 


POST FALLS, IDAHO, June 16— Green 
Bush Beans: First planting was May 26. 
Very fine stand. Expect to harvest 5 to 
6 tons per acre. Acreage down from last 
year. 


AUDUBON, IOWA, June 20—Peas: The 
1952 plantings in Iowa and Nebraska 
are 4,641 acres, according to reports, of 
which 1,588 acres are Alaskas and 2,461 
acres are Sweets, with 592 acres of other 
varieties such as Early June, Perfec- 
tion, etc. This compares with 380 acres 
of Alaskas and 2,854 acres of Sweets 
planted in 1951. Available official rec- 


ords list Iowa’s 10 year average acreage 
as 3,610 acres, exclusive of Nebraska, 
which was included among “other states”. 
These figures lead us to think Iowa- 
Nebraska 1952 acreage is probably just 
a little above the average in number of 
acres, but not out of line with the 1950 
acreage, which is officially listed at 4,300 
acres, exclusive of Nebraska. 


LIMESTONE, TENN., June 16—Peppers 
and Pimientos: Acreage the same as last 
year; crop set earlier than usual. Out- 
look at present good. With no carryover 
we anticipate a good market with book- 
ing ahead of last year. 


OCONTO, WIS., June 17— Cabbage: 
Same contracted acreage as last year. 
Starting to set plants this week; plenty 
of plants. Weather favorable. 


TOMATO WASTE CONVERTED 
TO ANIMAL FEED 
(Continued from Page 7) 


into rivers and streams. Sometimes the 
waste is spread on fields to rot away. In 
some sections of the country the disposal 
problem is acute. 


The new process converts 83 percent 
of the waste into feed, compared to 50 
percent by present methods. 

The report emphasized that the total 
cost of conversion would probably exceed 
the sale value of the product. “It ap- 
pears that the recovery of tomato waste 
must be considered primarily a means 
of waste disposal rather than a separate 
profitable enterprise,” the report stated. 

The engineers first separate the to- 
mato waste into liquid and solid ma- 
terial. The solid is dried in a common 
alfalfa drier; most of the liquid is con- 
centrated in an evaporator and remixed 
with the dried solids. Then the mixture 
is dried in the alfalfa drier to make the 
feed, which is rich in protein and fat. 

Feeding tests to establish the nutritive 
value of the new feed are now under 
way at the Delaware and New York 
Agricultural Experiment Stations. 

The engineers cited cost figures for a 
recovery plant werking on the wastes 
from a factory handling 800 tons of to- 
matoes daily during the season’s peak. 
Feed output would be 8 tons daily, 263 
tons for the season. 


COLOR STUDIES 
WITH CANNERY TOMATOES 


N. W. Desrosier, W. F. KELLIE, and 
F. C. GAYLORD 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

Color is an important quality factor 
in tomatoes. The relation between raw 
product grade, environmental tempera- 
ture, and the color of tomato juice manu- 
factured commercially were discussed. 
The influence of variety and temperature 
on the surface color, cross section color, 
and raw juice color of individual tomato 
fruits, as determined on the Hunter 
meter, were presented. 
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(Spet prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 

ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
4.05-4.15 
Mam. Lge. No. 3.90-4.20 
No. 10 17.50 
Sm. No. 3.75-3.90 
Center Cuts, No. 1.40 
No, 10 14.50 


N.J. Colos. & Mam., No. 2..4.40-4.50 
MidiWst, Fey Cut Spears, 


. No. 303 2.25 
BEANS, StrRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr., SL, 8 02. 
No. 303 1.45-1.55 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 8.25 
Fey., Rd., cut No. 308..........1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 303 : 20-1.25 
No. 2 25-1.30 
No. 2% : -75-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, No. 808............00000 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
N.Y. Fey., Cut Wax, No. 2........ 1.65 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2...2.85-2.90 
No. 10 11.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
3 sv., No. 2 2.35-2.40 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 303.......c00 1.80 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 808 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
o. 803 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
Std., Cut, No. Out 
No. 2 Out 
NortHwest (Blue Lakes) 
Wh. Fey., No. 2, 1 sv. ....... 2.50-2.65 
2 sv. 2.25 
Ungraded, No. 808 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308.......0000 1.90 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 10 11.00 


Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308 


No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
Cut, No. 808 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
OZARKS 
Ex. Std. Cut, Gr., No. 3038.......... 1.35 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 808... 1.25 
No. 10 6.00 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.85 
Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3 sv. ........000 1.75 
4 sv. 1.60-1.65 
No. 10, 4 sv. 9.25 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 308 
Tiny 2. 20-2.30 
Small 2.00-2.10 
1.75-1.80 
No. 10 10.00 
No. 10 7.00 
1.25-1.80 
MIDWEST 
Fey., Tiny, Gr., No. 1 .........0 
No. 303 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 12.00 
No. 3803 2.15-2.30 
No. 10 11.00 
Med. Gr., No. 1 1.25 
No. 303 1.75 
Ne. 10 10.00 
BEETS 
N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0........2.40 
85/0 2.10 
10/0 1.35 


Fey., Cut, No. 2 1.10 
No. 10 4.50 
Fey., Sl., No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.25 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. c...cccsossee Out 
No. 303 Out 
No. 2 Out 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
20/0 1.75 
30/0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 
Texas, Fey., Cut & Diced, 
No. 303 -90 
No. 2 1.05 
No. 10 4.75 
CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
N.W. Diced, No. 308 gl. .......... 1.17% 
CORN—(Nominally quoted) 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 
1.60-1.65 
1.45-1.55 
No. 10 Nominal 
Std. No. 303 1.35 
Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 303....1.65-1.75 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 Nominal 
Ex. Std., No. 
Std., No. 303 1.45 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 o2......... Nominal 
No. 303 1.70 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 02........... Nominal 
1.65-1.70 
No. 2 1.75 
BIOs BOB: Nominal 


EASTERN ALASKAS (New Pack) 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 303.... 
No. 2 


Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.25 

MARYLAND 

Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 303....1.20-1.25 


Std. Unegr., No. 303..............1.05-1.10 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.75 

No. 2 1.20-1.25 
20) 7.00 


NorTHWEStT SWEETS 


Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.40 


5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
6 sv. 1.25 
4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
No. 10 7.35 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 
6 sv. 1.15 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
2.00-2.10 
3 sv., No. 303 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 10 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 
No. 2 
No. 10 
-7.00-7.25 
4 sv. 1.10 
4 sv., No. 10 6.50 
Mipwesr SWEETS 
Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 

8 oz. -95-1.00 
1.25-1.40 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 8.15 

Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 10........ 8.50-8.75 

Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 

8 oz. -80- .85 
1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.25-7.40 

5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 

Std., 3 sv., No. 1,15-1.20 

Std., 4 sv., No. 3038........c000 1.05-1.10 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 9244 


No. 2 1.02% 
No. 2% 1.30 
No. 10 4.00-4.20 
No. 2% 1.35 
No, 10 4.75 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1,25-1.30 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 2% 1.90-1.95 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
Ozark, Fey., No. 303........... 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 2% 4.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.25 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 4.85 
Texas, Fey., No. 808 1.07% 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., No. 303.......... 1.45-1.50 
No. 2 1.60-1.70 
Std., No. 1 1.10 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.40-1.50 
Odd Lots 
No. 10 6.75 
New York, Fey., No. 2.......cs0ee00 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 
Ex. Std., No. 2 1.85 
No. 2% 2.65 
Indiana 
Fey., No. 1 — 
No, 2 1.90-2.25 
No. 2% 3.00 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No. 2 1.70-1.80 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10 8.00 
Callf., Fey., B.P., Mo. 2.0714 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 10 8.00 
Std., No. 2 1.55 
No. 1.971% 
No. 10 7.25 
FLORIDA 
Std., No. 1 9714 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
TEXAS 


Std., No. 
No. 303 .. 


No. 10 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Md., Fey., No. 10....... 
Calif., 14 oz. glass 
9.50-9.75 
Ind., Fey., 1 4oz. gl. 7501.85 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No, 10 12.00 
TOMATO PUREE 
Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.046........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........ 90- .95 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.045.......... 
1.06 — 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
1.60 
8.50 
-75- .80 
1.20-1.30 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2%..........3.35-3.70 
No. 10 11.75 
Choice, No. 
No. 10 11.00 
2.60-2.70 
Std., No. 10 10.00 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2....... 
N.W. Bing, Fey., Pitted, No. 2.3.79 
Unpitted 3.00 
Unpitted .... 
Pitted, No. 10 17,90 
440 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No .60-3.65 
11.85 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 oz 1.25 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 18.50 
2.00-2.10 
No. 21% 3.00-8,25 
No. 10 12.75 
PEACHES 
No. 1 — 
No. 10 
No. — 
No. 
No. 1 
No. 10 — 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 1......2.50-2.60 
No. 2% 3.95-4,25 
15.00-15.75 
Calif., Choice, No. 2%..........3.50-8.75 
2.75-2.85 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.....000 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 1.95-2.07%4 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 02 1.65-1.70 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.07% 
46 072, 2.35 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.02% 
46 oz. 2.87% 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.30-2,50 
Ind., Fey., No. 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 5.00 
Calif., Fey., No. 2....... 021.20 
46 oz. 2.3214-2.60 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1) 30.00 
18.00-18.50 
Med., Red, No. 1 T........0. 23.00-25.00 
21.00 
12.50 
10.50 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, Oil 


Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce . 


SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
3.15-8.20 
3.65-8.70 
Large 00 
Jumbo BE 


TUNA—PeEr Case 


Fey., White Meat, 14’s....14.25-14.75 


Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......13.25-13.50 
Std. 12.25-12.50 
Chunks and 11.00 


Grated 10.00 


1,75 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 
“ 
-9.50 
= 


